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The Plan for Downtown Mobile 
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THE STRAIGHT LINE AND THE CIRCLE 


“The more life changes, the more it is the 
same thing,’’ say the French. In various 
periods, progress has taken different forms— 
but it has constantly remained progress. Each 
form, though, has something to tell about 
itself, and about us. 


Today, everyone knows that highways, espe- 
cially expressways, symbolize progress. They 
link cities, each the locus of social and 
economic activity. The new Interstate High- 
way 10 through Mobile is no exception. It 
will certainly foster expansion all along the 
Gulf Coast. 


But roads have not always been the main 


A Plan of the Fort and the City of Mobile in 1768 by Thomas Kitchin 


harbingers of growth. In the early days of this 
country it was the forts, especially those 
along the coasts and up the rivers, that stood 
as the symbols of the huge, impending exploi- 
tation. In Mobile it was Fort Conde, under 
the French, later renamed Fort Charlotte by 
the English, that heralded the opening of a 
rich inland territory. 


So, today, it is totally right that the highway 
interchange of Interstate 10, in the process of 
sorting through traffic and local traffic, 
should hold in a huge circle part of the site of 
Fort Conde and so present the opportunity to 
reconstruct part of that garrison. Thus, it 
reminds us of early days of the right-now 
Mobile and of reasons behind itself. 


The 14-acre circle in the center of the 


interchange takes in, too, several blocks of the 
old downtown residential section, as can be 
seen in the drawing on the cover of this book. 
A part of the Church Street Historic District, 
the area contains striking examples of domes- 
tic architecture that reflect a variety of 
stylistic influences. Also, clearance of several 
unneeded and unimportant buildings will 
make sites available for relocating valuable 
structures that would otherwise be lost to 
‘progress’ elsewhere in the city. 


Taken together, these facts suggest the possi- 
bility of developing here an outdoor museum 
centered on the reconstruction of part of Fort 
Condé-Charlotte as a major example of 18th 
century French architecture and containing a 
representative sampling of Mobile architecture 
stretching through the 19th century. 


This little booklet draws two symbolic 
shapes: the straight line of progress within the 
wide, eternal circle that, enclosing, allows the 
citizen and the tourist to seek for many 
meanings in progressive forms. 


ORIGINS, AND ONWARD 


Most structures strike at least two stances— 
those of prestige and function. So with the 
early forts underlying the symbolism, there 
was hard, practical purpose. For the French, 
the purpose was to anchor the southeastern 
corner of their Mississippi Valley defenses so 
that settlement along the Gulf could begin. 


The first fort was constructed in 1699 on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast near what is now Ocean 
Springs. ! The site was selected by the bro- 
thers Iberville and Bienville during their ex- 
plorations along the Gulf Coast. The name 
they gave the fort-Maurepas-was almost too 
pat. It was the name of the French minister of 
marine and colonies, the nobleman who was 
in charge of the exploration.2 The design 
consisted of four bastions, two of which were 
built of stakes and two of logs. No attached 
town testified to endurance. 


Then, in 1702 the fort was relocated at 
Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff on the Mobile River, 
and the name was changed to Fort Louis de la 
Mobile, mild, additional glorification of the 
Sun King, Louis XIV. This site, however, was 
not satisfactory. There was flooding. Conse- 
quently, a new site was selected at the mouth 
of the River—and here you have the first 
stirrings of Mobile. The new fort was erected 
in 1711.4 This new garrison was a lock-stock- 
and-barrel transfer. The old Fort and City 
were moved down the river on boats, keeping 
the same inhabitants, street layout, and sur- 
roundings. Plans for the Fort and the town 
laid out around the Fort were prepared by 
Sieur Chevillot, and the drawing of this design 
shows the name of the Fort as Louis de la 
Louisiane. The Fort itself was constructed of 
cedar stakes 13 feet high and 14 inches 
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square, forming a stockade measureing 575.5 
feet from bastion to bastion.® In 1717, inside 
these limits, the Fort was rebuilt of masonry 
construction.§ 


The design of the masonry Fort followed the 
general scheme developed by the French 
designer Vauban in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century—a design that repeatedly 
proved its worth in the various European wars 
of that time.” From tip to tip of the bastions, 
the Fort was 319.7 feet. The walls were about 
sixteen feet high.8 All around the Fort the 
parapet was pierced with cannon ports. The 
north, south, and east walls were casemated; 
that is, they contained totally necessary 
rooms within themselves: the latrine, the 
kitchen, the jail.9 Also, within these confines 
were two long one-story barracks which could 
house over 200 soldiers. 


In 1720 the name of the Fort was changed to 
Fort Condé!9 in honor of a prominent 
French family of the House of Bourbon.11 
For the next forty years the Fort served as a 
stalwart garrison representing the French ef- 
forts to settle and to colonize the Gulf Coast 
area. The end of French dominance came, 
however, with the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
making Mobile and Fort Condé a British 
possession. 12 The name was then again chang- 
ed, this time honoring a queen—Charlotte, the 
consort of King George 11.13 


The changes made to the Fort by the British 
were very minor. They drained the stagnant 
waters from the moat, planted grass on the 
parade and cleared the glacis of under- 
growth, 14 But British dominance was brief. 
The end came in 1780 when Galvez, the 
Governor of Spanish Louisiana, attacked the 
City and captured the Fort.!5 The name 
remained “‘Charlotte;’’ and during the Spanish 
rule the Fort was maintained in excellent 
condition, 16 


By 1812 the United States, involved in a war 
with Great Britain, discovered that Spain was 
indirectly aiding the English by allowing use 


of the Gulf ports as points of distribution to 
the Indians and as points of rendezvous for 
British ships. Therefore, General Wilkinson 
was ordered by President Madison to take 
possession of Mobile and the Fort.'7 His 
expedition landed on the shores of Mobile 
Bay on April 13, 1813, marched up to the 
town, and took a position in the rear of Fort 
Charlotte. After some brief correspondence, 
the Spanish capitulated and surrendered the 
garrison. 18 


As time passed, the necessity of a fort at 
Mobile was questioned. The country was at 
peace and the Indian threat had subsided in 
the territory. The City was growing and many 
residents felt the Fort was in the way. By 
1821, when Spain had sold Florida to the 
United Stated and troops were moved from 
Fort Condé to Pensacola, the Fort was declar- 
ed ‘‘surplus’’ and sold to the Mobile Lot 
Company.19 Two years of intermittent dyna- 
miting leveled what other years had put up. 
The rubble was being used to fill in the low 
areas along the Mobile River. This was the end 
of Fort Conde—a structure which had posses- 
sed importance not just because its design 
represented a unique era of building but 
because it was the nucleus of the forces which 
protected and influenced the development of 
the City of Mobile. In other words, it has its 
tale to tell. 


STONES THAT WERE REJECTED 


Nineteenth century Mobilians were more ex- 
cited about trade than background. They 
forgot that a city that neglects its past may 
well misunderstand its future. When the Fort 
was demolished in 1821 to accommodate 
north-south traffic along the waterfront of 
the city, little or no thought was given to the 
idea of preserving the record of the past as a 
guide to the future. The clearing of the old to 
make way for the new was then, even as it is 
now, a thoughtless act and a false herald of 
“‘progress.”” 
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Excavation of a well at the Fort 
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Excavation of the west bastion 
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Today, attitudes have begun to change. The 
nature of the forward-flowing line had to be 
reckoned with or else. The importance of 
preserving and protecting the architectural 
evidence of the past to enlighten the future is 
beginning to be recognized. Hence, preserva- 
tion of salient architecture that has hosted 
historical activities finds support and, in turn, 
supports the more important continuity of 
civilization and culture. 


Reconstruction of Fort Condé is proposed in 
just such a vein. 


With the prospects of eventual reconstruction 
of the Fort, archaeological research was begun 
at the site in 1967. It was sponsored by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Alabama 
State Highway Department. The University of 
Alabama was employed to do the research 
and digging. This extensive project has ex- 
perienced exciting discoveries. It has establish- 
ed the exact location of the masonry footings 
of the walls of the Fort and the location of 
several wells which supplied the garrison with 
water. In the process of digging, over 2,000 
artifacts of Indian, French, Spanish, English, 
and early American origin have been unearth- 
ed. 


Reproductions of the original plans and draw- 
ings by De Pauger for the construction of the 
Fort are on file at the Archives Nationales in 
Paris. Copies are in the Mobile Public Library. 
These drawings, combined with the results of 
the archaeological study, will make faithful 
reconstruction relatively simple. 


The existing street structure of the City has 
put a restriction on reconstruction. The ar- 
chaeological findings indicated that the Fort 
lies across Church Street directly south of the 
Courthouse, with the northeast and southeast 
bastions extending across Royal Street. Since 
both Church and Royal must be kept open to 
vehicular traffic, the portion of the fort that 
can be reconstructed above the tunnel is 
limited to the south wall, a part of the 


southwest bastion, and the entire southeast 
bastion. 


Even such partial restoration will necessitate 
moving Royal Street about 30 feet east of the 
southeast bastion. Although it would be 
preferable to rebuild the entire Fort, this 
limited reconstruction can at least recreate 
the character of the Fort as it existed in the 
18th century. Imagination, based on reliable 
evidence, will have to complete its shape. 


A RICH RING AROUND THE FORT 


The concept underlying the proposal for Fort 
Condé Plaza is that of an outdoor museum of 
Mobile architecture. Thus, the project will not 
be a restoration of the area as a historic 
district but, rather, the bringing together of 
structures having architectural character typi- 
cal of Mobile. 


The key structure will, of course, be the Fort 
Condé bastions. Then, those buildings existing 
within the plaza area (the highway inter- 
change) which have intrinsic architectural 
significance will be restored. Structures lack- 
ing architectural merit, or otherwise alien to 
the concept, will be removed and their sites 
made available for other buildings. Finally, to 
complete the illustration of the range of 19th 
century domestic architecture, certain houses 
displaced elsewhere in the city will be moved 
into the area. 


The array of architecture thus brought to- 
gether will make clear that Mobile archi- 
tecture was never a local, or even regional, 
style but, rather, a melange of stylistic in- 
fluences reflecting the city’s cosmopolitan 
position in a young nation. Again, it is 
meaning that is stressed, and the pleasure that 
comes from fruitfully peering curiosity, satis- 
fied. 
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The Plan for Fort Condé Plaza 


FEATURED IN THE PLAZA: 
BLOCK ONE 


The reconstructed Fort will be the only 
example of 18th century architecture known 
to exist in Alabama. In its form, size and 
position, it will be the dominant structure in 
the Plaza, standing apart from the other 
buildings. 


The Fort Condé-Charlotte House will receive 
emphasis by being the only other building 
retained in Block One. This is fitting, not only 
because the Fort Condé-Charlotte House was 
located adjacent to the site of the Fort, but 
because some of its materials are believed to 
have been taken from the ruins of the Fort. 


Indeed, this is how the house assumed its 
name. The main portion of the building was 
erected before 1840 and served as Mobile’s 
first courthouse.22 Some parts of the main 
structure are believed much older—possibly of 
early 18th century construction. Vivid evi- 
dence manifests itself. The presence of ‘‘whip 
sawn” lumber, brick laid in a mortar contain- 
ing lime which was made by burning and 
grinding oyster shells, and log foundations 
laid parallel to the length of the walls—all 
suggest a much earlier era.21 In restoration 
work conducted in 1939 the outlines of four 
cells, about six by eight feet in size, were 
discovered, attesting to a former use as a 
jail.22 
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The Fort Condé-Charlotte House 


The main structure exemplifies the Federal 
style, but another aspect of history enters in. 
The portico added by Jonathan Kirkbride 
between 1844 and 1852 is Greek Revival.23 
This handsome addition, with columns of the 
Doric order on the ground floor and of the 
Corinthian order on the second floor, is a 
significant feature of this house, which has 
been recorded by the Historic American 
Building Survey in the Library of Congress. 


A small park will flank both sides of the 
building and lead to the entrance to the Fort. 
Together, these elements will make up the 
first block of the Plaza. 
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BLOCK TWO 


There are two existing buildings of architectu- 
ral significance in Block Two: the Ford House 
at 165 Saint Emanuel and the Spear-Barter 
House at 163 Saint Emanuel. The Ford 
House, constructed in 1832 in the Greek 
Revival style,24 has a double pitched roof 
pierced by dormers and a front ga/erie extend- 
ing the full length of the facade—typical 
elements of Creole cottage design. 


Fluted Doric columns on both stories exem- 
plify the masculine, handsome effect sought 


by Greek Revival builders. 


The structure is masonry on the ground floor; 


the frame construction above consists of wide 
horizontal boards forming a sort of ship-lap 
siding. 


Other noteworthy features are the massive 
handmade folding doors, long forged iron 
hinges on the lower shutters, and a huge 
underground cistern.2° There is an exciting 
aspect of Mobile architecture here. The court- 
yard, formed by the rear dependencies, is one 
of the few original patios still in the down- 
town area. Restored with plant materials 
popular in early 19th century gardens, it 
would add immeasureably to the significance 
of the entire block. This structure is also 
documented by the Historic American Build- 
ing Survey in the Library of Congress. 
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Just north of the Ford House is the Spear- 
Barter House, a Mobile town house of brick 
construction with cast iron porches. Here, 
another small, bright tale is told. This house, 
constructed in 1853,26 has a hipped roof, 
rather than the gabled roof found in many of 
the town houses in the Federal style. As that 
stylistic influence took on the idiom of 
indigenous forms and the trimmings of fash- 
ion, the brick lintels were replaced by ex- 
posed stone, ironwork was added, and the 
structure was raised on a half-basement. The 
Spear-Barter House documents these changes. 
It also has the unique feature of both dentils 
and brackets under the eave of the roof, the 
addition of the brackets reflecting a Tuscan 
villa influence. The Greek Revival door also 
has brackets below its lintel. 


Bracketed pave and dentils on the 
Spear-Barter House 
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A typical 19th century Mobile town house 
reconstructed on the northwest corner of 
House. To exemplify its period, the structure 


The plan for the Plaza calls for a rounding-out 
Block Two, 


and so makes a suggestion. 


Federal style 
flat brick arch lintels over the windows and 


door 
this style in Mobile which are available for 


should embody certain elements 
the end walls. There are many structures of 


relocation in the Plaza. 
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The Hunley Building 


To complete Block Two of the Plaza, the 
Hunley Building will be rebuilt at the corner 
of Theatre and Royal Streets. This structure 
was originally located at the corner of Water 
and State Streets; and it was on this site that 
the C. S. S. Hunley, the first submarine to 
engage in naval combat and to sink a ship, was 
built. 


This building, broadly representative of indus- 
trial structures during the second half of the 
Nineteenth century, was removed from its 
original site in 1967 and stored by the City 
until an appropriate site could be found for 
its reconstruction. Most sites suggested in the 
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past have been in residential areas. However, 
such a placement of the building would be a 
grave mistake. Since it was an_ industrial 
structure, it is much too large to harmonize 
with residential scale. The site in Block Two, 
separated from residential structures by the 
parking area and being adjacent to the water- 
front industrial area across the Water Street 
thoroughfare, offers an ideal location. 


Then, too, because the building has a trape- 
zoidal plan and a uniquely varying facade, it 
can be attractively accommodated by this 
particular site. 


Hunley Building before removal 
from its original site 


Column detail at 164 Saint Emanuel 


BLOCK THREE 


Block Three in the Plaza—a small one adjacent 
to the interstate highway—contains two near- 
ly identical frame houses that are not note- 
worthy individually but that exemplify an 
important indigenous interpretation of the 
Greek Revival. The classical lines of Greek 
architecture (adapted almost 3,000 years ago 
from its original wood construction to more 
durable stone and here re-adapted to native 
wood) come through clearly. 


The long reach of history can be seen here. 
The square wood columns that extend the full 
height of the porticos recall the simple form 
of the Tuscan order. The deeply overhanging 
cornices supported by carved brackets illus- 
trate a popular combination of Greek Revival 
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762 and 164 Saint Emanuel Street 


form with late Victorian detail. But there is 
one particularly interesting aspect of the 
houses. The sparing use of machine-made 
millwork is unusual in a time which saw the 
rise of the heavily-decorated Gothic Revival 
style in domestic architecture. 


Although they picture fashion more than 
style, the two finely proportioned structures 
typify the streetscape of the era. Together 
with the Ford House, across St. Emanuel 
Street, they show something of the design 
variation in the Greek Revival period that 
stretched over half a century. In many res- 
pects they are beautiful; even more signifi- 
cantly, they tell of human nature and the 
paths that it has walked. 
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The remaining parcel in Block Three, just to 
the north of the two Greek Revival wood 
houses, is an ideal location for the Scatter- 
good-Gray House, another structure which 
has been taken down and stored by the City 
for eventual reconstruction. Like the Spear- 
Barter House across the street, the Scatter- 
good-Gray House on its new site will be 
representative of nineteenth century town 
houses of brick construction with cast iron 
porches. The Scattergood-Gray House is es- 
pecially significant in that it is one of the few 
three-story town houses in Mobile. 


Built in 1860,27 the structure reveals certain 
elements of a late Italian villa influence, 
including an overhanging cornice with coffer- 
ing in the soffit of the eave. The doorway is 
surmounted by a stoutly proportioned classi- 
cal moulding rather than a simple rectangle. 
This detail, known as an ‘Egyptian’ doorway, 
represents the intrigue with the Egyptian 
Revival style which became popular, first in 
Europe and later in the United States, after 
the Napoleonic exploitations in Egypt. 
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The best for last, though. A plain strip of 
moulding along the upper facade sets off the 
unique feature of the house—the three oval 
windows beneath the front eave which have 
delicate Italianate plaster decorations. Plaster 
covers the brick walls as well, scored to give 
the appearance of large ashlar blocks. 
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The Scattergood-Gray House Ceiling medallion of the 
Scattergood-Gray House 
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BLOCK FOUR 


This partial city block contains three houses 
which, by remaining just as they are, will help 
to complete the outdoor museum of archi- 
tecture. 


The first is the Batre-Saad House, constructed 
in 1856.28 It is typical of the brick-and-cast- 
iron town house with rear wing running back 
on the right side. A unique feature of this 
example, however, is the projecting frieze. 
The end walls are of local, irregular brick laid 
with thick mortar joints. The street facade 
achieves higher aims. It is faced with much 
finer brick imported from the East and laid 
with exceptionally thin mortar joints. 


The exposed stone lintels, the simple enframe- 
ments around slightly recessed openings, and 
the horizontal parapet connecting the two 
chimneys of each end wall are features bor- 
rowed from the Federal style of architecture. 
Yet, if the building must be labelled; it is 
more in the Greek Revival style of Mobile 
town houses of the 1850’s. The one-story 
porch, its rich cast iron balustrade repeated at 
the second floor along the roof of the porch, 
together with the cast iron grillwork set into 
the fence in front, exemplify the highly 
refined and elegant design of houses of the 
period. 
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202 and 200 Saint Emanuel Street 


Just around the corner from the Batre-Saad 
House in Block Four is a house (presently 
numbered 202 Saint Emanuel Street) that 
gives an interesting example of last-century 
pretension. At the time of its construction in 
1870,2° this structure was probably a town 
house quite similar to the Spear-Barter House. 
But, later, a masonry sheathing was attached 
to the surface of the exterior to give the 
appearance of heavy stone construction. 
Underneath this sheathing, however, is 
brickwork of quality. Coarseness hid 
refinement—not for the first time in human 
history. An _ interesting detail of this 
nineteenth century construction is the use of 
cast iron lintels and sills for the windows. 
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There is another interesting example in this 
block of last century ways. At the corner of 
Saint Emanuel and Monroe Street stands a 
commercial structure also erected in 188020 
It has a porch of cast iron extending over the 
sidewalk. This porch, a typical feature of 
nineteenth century commercial buildings, is 
supported by five extremely thin, tapered cast 
iron columns. One of the few extant examples 
of the nineteenth century on-the-street store 
or commercial structure, with living apart- 
ments above, this building will help to com- 
plete the conception of the Plaza as a collec- 
tion of Mobile architectural styles and build- 
ing types. It will complement the house next 
door, at 202, and the Batre-Saad House behind. 
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The Cook House 


There is one vacant parcel on Block Four. It is 
proposed to relocate here a structure illustrat- 
ing the Gothic Revival influence on Mobile 
domestic architecture. A house revealing this 
influence is the Cook House, now located at 
1161 Old Shell Road. The small porch col- 
umns and the scalloped barge boards at the 
eaves of roof and dormers speak clearly of the 
fascination the new machine tools of the late 
nineteenth century, the lathe and the jigsaw, 
had for local carpenters. The sharp, linear 
shadows of the board-and-batten walls add 
their part to the lavish-simple Gothic Revival 
effect. The Plaza needs at least a dim, distant 
reverberation of our Southern forebears’ love 
of Sir Walter Scott. 
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BLOCK FIVE 


It is proposed that two cottages be placed on 
the east side of St. Emanuel Street in Block 
Five. One will be a Creole cottage of the type 
that found its way from the West Indies to 
Mobile in the eighteenth century. The other 
will be a later version of the cottage, still 
Creole in form but heavier and entirely Greek 
Revival in its detail. 


The modest, early Creole cottage was raised 
above the ground by a low basement story. It 
had front and back porches, or galeries, which 
often continued around the sides. The earlier 
examples, with double-pitched roofs, typify a 
form developed both in French Canada and 
the West Indies; the former moving west and 
south, and the latter west and north, met in 
the Mississippi Valley, where frequent exam- 
ples of the Creole cottage are found. 
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Later versions were larger, more formal; roofs 
were gabled at the ends and columns and 
details were classical. Here was the strong 
influence of the Greek Revival. 


South of the two cottages a typical, diminu- 
tive workman’s cottage of the nineteenth 
century will be placed on the long, narrow 
land parcel. Many such structures are still in 
use in Mobile. 


A Creole Cottage A typical workman’s cottage 
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A quick glance will show why the long, 
enticing line of the Toulmin House makes it 
appropriate to suggest that it be the central 
structure of Block Five. The building was 
constructed in 182631 in Toulminville, about 
five miles northwest of the city on what is 
now Wilson Avenue. 


Raised above the ground by a brick founda- 
tion a full story in height, this substantial 
example of the Gulf Coast plantation house 
has a full-length galerie, a design feature 
which evolved from the need for shade. The 
most noteworthy feature of the Toulmin 
House is its roof structure: a hip with a gable 
in the middle. 


Galerie of the Toulmin House 
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The Toulmin House 


The Greek Revival detail of the entrance door 
and the engaged pilasters on the main floor, 
which are typical of this style, contrast with 
the light, paired wood columns and their 
Victorian jigsaw millwork. These were proba- 
bly put on to replace heavier classic columns 
at the time the house was enlarged in the rear. 


As the home of the late Judge Harry Toulmin, 
this house has historic as well as architectural 
importance. Under authority of the Alabama 
General Assembly, Judge Toulmin compiled 
the first legal code for the State of Alabama 
after the state was admitted to the Union in 
1819, 32 
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204, 202, and 200 Royal Street 


Porch of 204 Royal 
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The remaining houses in Block 5 are wood 
frame residences whose significance to the 
Plaza lies in their relationship: together, they 
form a typical early 20th century street scene. 
That is the big, human, point. Architectural 
stylistic influences shown in the three cot- 
tages range from the simple Greek Revival of 
200 South Royal to the ‘Steamboat Gothic” 
of 204, at the end of the block. 


BLOCK SIX 


The tunnel ventilation building will occupy 
the north end of the long, narrow block on 
the east side of Royal Street. The remainder 
of the block will be a landscaped parking area, 
available for weekend and holiday visitors to 
the Fort and the Plaza. 


USING THE PLAZA 


The extensive restoration of Mobile’s historic 
districts has seldom been motivated by preser- 
vation for the sake of preservation. Rather, it 
has been done with a view to creating, or 
re-creating, inviting, close-in, sections for to- 
day’s urban needs. The East Church Street 
Area is a public and commercial district; the 
De Tonti Square Area is a town house and 
apartment district; the projected Church 
Street Graveyard Area is to be a combination 
of old town houses, restored, and newly-de- 
signed ones, with contrasting tall apartment 
towers in carefully selected places. 


The Fort Condé Plaza will be none of these 
things. It will be, frankly, (always outside and 
sometimes inside) a museum, a representative 
collection of eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ry Mobile architecture. But is will be a 
museum in the best sense of the word—color- 
ful, inviting, living. It will shake us into an 
awareness of the past upon which the present 
is based. The uses to which the buildings are 
put will begin with that concept. Some will 
pursue it. The reconstructed Fort Condé will 
house numerous artifacts of Indian, French, 
Spanish and Early American origin that were 
uncovered in the recent excavation of the site. 
Similarly, the Fort Condé-Charlotte House, 
owned and maintained by the Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, and the Hunley 
Building will contain displays appropriate to 
their original purpose of their new sponsor- 
ship. 


In much the same vein, the Toulmin House 
may be a muse!'m devoted to the legal history 
of the State and City. 


Partly because the group of historic struc- 
tures, as a highly visible outdoor museum, will 
attract visitors to the area, and partly because 
of its proximity to civic and governmental 
buildings as well as the new downtown 
Mobile, the Plaza will have a need for—and 
will produce a market for—certain commercial 
enterprise. Specialty shops of the kind that 
are found in historic districts of many cities 
(antique emporia, gift and souvenir shops, and 
arts and crafts studios) will find locations in 
many of the structures. Other buildings will 
accommodate restaurants and entertainment 


that will give nighttime liveliness as well as 
daytime usefulness to the Plaza. It is doubtful 
that many of the structures have potential for 
residential use, although that use will not be 
prohibited. 


Thus, while their exterior facades will repre- 
sent architectural styles of times past, the 
structures of the Plaza will not all be muse- 
ums inside. They will be alive with activity. 
Reconstructed and restored Fort Condé Plaza 
will be an assemblage of historical structures 
unique not only to Mobile but also to the 
State of Alabama and the Southeast. 


CARRYING OUT THE PLAN 


The idea of Fort Conde as a museum of 
Mobile architecture was first advanced in the 
plan for downtown Mobile, that plan having 
been designed to carry out a part of the 
Mobile Master Plan. Now, in this report, the 
idea has been focussed on more specific 
proposals. 


In a way, however, execution of the plan 
began even before planning was complete. It 
started with the excavations—the ‘‘digs’’—of 
the University of Alabama made under the 
sponsorship of the State Highway Depart- 
ment. Meanwhile, planning was advanced by 
the joint effort of the Highway Department 
and the City Planning Commission in arrang- 
ing the alighment of the street system and the 
placement of tunnel appurtenances in such a 
way as to allow the south bastions of the Fort 
to be reconstructed. 


But the main action lies ahead. The mix of 
programs and projects to complete the Fort 
Conde Plaza may include these: 


Urban renewal, under the Mobile Housing 
Board, can be used to acquire, clear and 
make available land for siting the struc- 
tures to be moved into the area. It can 
also be used to aid in the rehabilitation of 
structures existing in the area through 
grants and low-interest loans. Special 
grants-in-aid may be available for restora- 
tion of certain historic structures. 


The State Highway Department, collabo- 
rating with the City of Mobile, can make 
the necessary street changes to accommo- 
date traffic while, at the same time, 
opening access to the Plaza. 


Public agencies such as the National Park 


Fort Condé - Charlotte House Portico 


Service, and semi-public agencies such as 
the National Trust, may participate in the 
execution of the plan through advice and 
financial assistance. 


Private enterprise can play its important 
part by putting to adaptive use many of 
the structures in the Plaza. Here lies an 
opportunity for public service combined 
with one for private profit. 


These approaches, and others, will be used to 
carry out the plan for Fort Conde Plaza. 


Underpinning them—and unifying them— 
there is the power of an important idea whose 
time has come. 


The philosophy of the last circle of eternity 
requires, within it, the onward-moving, 
straight, testifying line of progress and of 
time. 
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